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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The Author of the following Pages having con- 
ſidered the MSS. Fac S1M1LIA, &c. aſcribed to 
Shakeſpeare, and publiſhed by Mr. Ireland, 
ſubmits to the public his arguments to ſpeak 
for themſelves, declining all pompous diſplay of 
name, as he has no FaMs to add to, and aſ- 


ſured that none can be founded on a mere con- 
troverly. 


Middle Temple. 
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VORTIGERN, &c. 


UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


Wurd a Play, ſaid to be written by the im- 
mortal Shakeſpeare, the Poet of Nature, (as ſtiled by 
Dr. Johnſon) is announced for a ſpeedy repreſen- 
tation, it is natural that every one's curioſity ſhould 
be excited, and impartial perſons muſt certainly 
wiſh that that curiofity may not be diſappointed. 
The preſent dearth of Dramatic Entertainments 
renders me, I own, anxious that the Piece may be 
legitimate, and for this reaſon I have been confider- 


ing within myſelf all the probabilities: for though 


ſome have poſitively aſſerted, from conjeFure, that, 


the Play is vor Ife production of the immortal 


Bard, yet I would not from conjecture inſiſt that it 
was—only that it may— 


Firſt of all, let us conſider the character of 
Shakeſpeare, His Biographers agree that he was 


A the 
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the leaſt ambitious of all poets, and ſo very indif- 
ferent about his future fame, that he paid little 
or no attention to any corrections, and, | derided 
as it may be, the performers did take liberties 
with his pieces; and where is the wonder—do 
they not take liberties now? That his MSS. were 
always in a ſcattered ſtate is likewiſe proved from 
an account that two large cheſts filled with Shake- 
ſpeare's looſe papers, were in the hands of an 
ignorant baker in Warwick, who married one of our 
Poet's deſcendants, and which were careleſsly thrown 
about as garret lumber and litter, to the particular 
knowledge of Sir William Biſhop This careleſſ- 
| neſs in our Author renders it very probable that he 
had written many Plays which were never acted ; 
laid afide, perhaps, for a future opportunity and 
corrections. What particularly ſtrikes me that 
VorT1GERN may be original, is, the ſubject of the 
Play, and the MSS. with which it is attended. 
The chief reaſon which led Pope to doubt that the 
Play of Edward the Third, found by Theobald, was 
really written by Shakeſpeare, was its being unac- 

companied with any other papers or notes, and 
| particularly the want of his name; for it was the 
ancient cuſtom for authors to ſubſcribe their 
names, inſtead of ſaying (according to the modern 
faſhion) Finis, or The End, This circumſtance 
(though laughed at by the ignorant) is greatly in 
favour of the MSS. in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ire- 


land. 
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land. Theobald had no other probates than the 
date and file, which were conſequently diſbelieved 
by Mr. Pope, the letter being alſo deemed im 
perfect. | 


There is an uniformity in the hand-writing, 
which I think beyond the power of the moſt in- 
genious forger to have preſerved, and the ſignature 
of the name appears exactly fimilar to the Fac 
Simile of Shakeſpeare's hand-writing, given in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1789, which I had 
previouſly examined. 


The ſubje&, however, is one great point to be 
conſidered. Shakeſpeare, we find, was partial to the 
Hiſtory of England, and ſeemed inclined to drama- 


tize every part which would admit it—true—Vor- # 


TIGERN is a character very little noticed by Hiſto- 
rians ; but though our Poet's learning in Greek and 
Latin isWſputed, it is acknowledged that he was 
well verſed in the moſt ſecret parts of Hiſtory, and. 
notwithſtanding the ſelf-ſufficiency of /ome modern 
Dramatiſts, none but a Shakeſpeare could produce a 
Play fit for the Stage on ſo confined a ſubject; be- 
ſides, I think it very likely that any man who 
attempted an impoſition, would have choſen a 
more extenſive field. Neither do I think it pro- 
bable that any man Who had ability enough to 
write like Shakeſpeare, would. transfer the fame to 
A 2 " his 
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10 reſpect the namaagt Shakeſpeare, and yet in- 
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his menes—fure, when ſuch authors are much 
wanting, he would tiumph—avowedly. in his ge- 
nius—nor run the hazard of being called an impo/- 
tor, when he might attain the honourable appella- 
tion of a SECOND SHAKESPEARE. Ambition is no 
where more conſpicuous than among writers, who 
have frequently prefered fame to emolument. 


But what imprefſed me moſt of all with a notion 


that the Play may be original, were the piliful allu- 


fions and mean paragraphs made uſe of to defeat its 
appearance: theſe lead me to imagine that /ome are 


afraid the Play of VorTIGERN, eſpecially as it is 


to be ſucceeded by another aſcribed to Shakeſpeare, 
may probably corre& the preſent vitiated ſtate of 


the Drama, and that zbeir flimſey productions will 


not be able to withſtand ſo formidable an oppo- 


ſition, Theſe certainly are natural concluſions to 
draw, when we find one already has ſtood up as an 


oracle to foretel its fate, and damn the pi@e before it 


is played. But ſhould not VorT1GERn be ſubmit- 


ted to the public for their opinion ? why be judged 
by an individual? Why fall under the condemna- 
tion of a SECRET fribunal? and be denied what is 
our country's boaſt, a candid, open TRIAL 


| Theſe ſentiments, I confeſs, ariſe from peruſing a 


letter from Mr. Boadengo George Steevens, Eſq. 
on the ſubject of theſe Mp. wherein he pretends 
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ſults the Poet, by inſinuating that any one can 
imitate him ſay, any one, when he gives Him- 
felf as one example—but of this more hereafter. 
Let any impartial perſon look over Mr. Boaden's 
pages, and he muſt certainly think him exceed- 
ingly interested in the buſineſs, when he cannot treat 
it in any degree coolly, and what renders his warmth 
more ridiculous, is, that it proceeds chiefly from 
| 3 2 
cenjeclure— he thinks—and then IxsIis Ts the few 
arguments which he makes uſe of, unfortunately 
are grounded upon ERROR, which I ſhall, in the 
courſe of theſe remarks, take the liberty of point- 
ing out, and conſequently prove that the MSS. in 


queſtion may be the productions of our immortal 
Bard. 
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In reſpe& to Mr. Ireland's preface, I am ſilent; 
aſſured that even that gentleman muſt ſay a great 
deal from conjefure, and, I think, whatever he 


publiſhes himſelf, ſhould by no means affect 
the papers in queſtion. | 


Mr. Boaden thinks proper to remind us of the 
 forgeraes of the ingenious Chatterton ; I mean, (for 

I would by no means alter the elegant phraſeology 

of Mr. B.) the exop1G10us Chatterton, but there 

is a great difference in the manner wherein the pa- 
pers ſuppoſed to be produced by that youth and the 
VMs. in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ireland were offered 
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to public view; the former were diſcovered by de- 
grees, but here is a diſcovery of a number of pa- 
pers at once a number, which I think no impoſtor 
could contrive and execute during his whole life 


if he could, he muſt be indeed a 61anT to the 


prodigious Chatterton. 


THE ORLTHOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Boaden has attacked the Orthography of 
thoſe papers, though we are told by an ingenious 
writer, “that in the Engliſh, the orthography has 
e been more vague and unaſcertained than in any 
* other language. Every author, and almoſt 
« every printer, had his particular ſyſtem ; they 
© not only differed from one another, but there 
« were ſcarce any that conſiſted with himſelf ; the 
« {fame word frequently appeared with two or 
te three different faces in the ſame pagefſhot to ſay 
line.“ Former ages were remarkable for a pau- 
city and multiplicity of letters ; the latter pre- 
vailed in Shakeſpeare's days, as the genuine letters 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
xc. prove. The ſpecimen which Mr. Boaden 
gives us of Spencer's orthography, is rather curi- 
rious, as it exhibits a great deal of modern taſte : 
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« So well hee woo'd her, and ſo well he wrought her, 
« With faire entreety and ſweet blandiſhment 
&« That at the length unto a bay he brought her, 
„ So as ſhee to his ſpeeches was content 
44 To lend an ear and ſoftly to relent.” 
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Who would ſuppoſe from this example given 
without ſelection, as it occurred upon opening the 
volume, that Spencer was (as Mr. Boaden de- 
ſcribes him) *“ unuſually lax in orthography, and 
ce that the difficulties of his ſtanza compelled him 
* to frequent innovations to produce, what to the 
« eye at leaſt, ſhould look like-the termination of 
« rhymes.” I preſume much better rhyme than 
the above could not be found in the Poet Lanreat”s N 
Odes; and if that be a true example of the ancient | | 
ſpelling, there is very little difference between it 
and the modern. How is it poſſible to judge whe- | 
ther or no theſe manuſcripts were the production | 
of Shakeſpeare by the orthography, when it is well 


known, that Shakeſpeare varied in ſpelling his on 
name? 


It is the opinion of our moſt eminent Antiqua- 
rians, that the ancient orthography of manuſcript 
conſiſted in more letters than that of the printed 
books of the ſame time, and the reaſon given for 
this opinion is very natural; in writing they made 
uſe of a ſuperfluous number of letters from Vabit; 
nay, ſome go ſo far as to think, from a deſire of 
being very plain, and to prevent miſtakes ; though 
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among us, unactuſtomed to thoſe ſeeming long 
words, it would no doubt cauſe much miſunder- 
ſtanding and confuſion ; but in printing this was 
inconvenient ; they were obliged to abridge the let- 
ters, and by gradually diminiſhing them, ortho- 
graphy was reduced to the preſent ſtate. Theſe 
arguments are founded by comparing genuine 
MSS. of old times with print of the ſame date, 
whereby that difference now pointed out by Mr. 
Boaden was ſeen before—this therefore is no new 
diſcovery, and the cavillers, (for I preſume there 
are more than one, as more than one muſt ſuffer 
conſiderably from the reſtoration of /enſe to the 
Drama) muſt compare theſe manuſcripts with 
others known to be genuine, before they condemn 
the orthography. Had the ſpelling been ſimilar 
to the firſt printed edition of Shakeſpeare, there 
had been greater cauſe for ſufpicion. 


AUTOGRAPH, PAPER, &c. 


It is acknowledged that the Autograph and Pa- 
per belonging to theſe MSS. have all the appear- 
ance of originality—they have been examined by 
the firſt artiſts, who coincide 1n this opinion. To 
obviate this, Mr. B. inſinuates, how ealy it is to 

rocure paper of this age, and imitate ſeals and 
autographs; but I think this cannot be done 

with 
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with all the facility which he imagines—there 
muſt be a coMBINATION to effect ſo much and 
and greater genius's than I think the preſent age 
can produce, to ſuggeſt all thoſe little domeſtic 
occurrences, which though trifling in themſelves, 
are great confirmations of the originality of thoſe 
papers. Where is that ſociety of men, with all 
their boaſted abilities and profeſſed powers of imi- 
tation, that could undertake the taſk ; and if it was 
poſſible to execute ſo great an impoſture, where 1s 
the reward for ſo much pains and trouble? Men 
poſſeſſed of but moderate abilities would not, I pre- 
ſame, wiſh to ſacrifice them—if the originality of the 
paper is proved by the water-marks, &c. &c. it is 
very probable, that the autographs, ſeals, &c. are 
equally original. To be too credulous, I own is 
- weakneſs; but to be incredulous where there are 
ſome very great appearances of truth, may well 
juſtify our calling the preſent the Age of Infidelity. 


The uniformity which may be ſeen in all theſe 
papers ſuppoſed to be written by Shakeſpeare, 
ſhows the improbability of their being a fabrication; 
tor though we ſometimes ſee the difference of the 
author's pens, and thoſe variations which the ſe— 
veral periods of writing muſt occaſion, ſtill it is 


apparently the writing of one hand—if a forgery, 
it muſt therefore have been the work of ove man, 


and what immenſe labour muſt it have coſt | 
B Here 
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Here I muſt take notice of Mr. Boaden's inſinua- 
tions, Mr. Ireland is not an incurious man—he 


* draws, he engraves, he has a taſte for the black 


* letter;” and again—* He might have been 
e more circumſpect and rendered detection leſs 
ealy. It is, however, probable that eagerneſs to 
execute what he had once planned, narrowed 
his enquiries, &c.——” Surely Mr. Steevens, 
whole goodneſs of heart is equal to his ſenſe and 
judgment, muſt feel himſelf hurt in being ad- 
dreſſed to, by a writer who wantonly attacks ano- 
ther's character. Is Mr. Ireland, becauſe he is 
verſed in antiquities, becauſe he has a taſte and 
abilities, to be accuſed of the intention of deceiv- 
ing? Be the papers genuine or not, his intention, 
I am ſure, is good; and if they are not genuine, 
he muſt have been deceived himſelf. Had theſe 
papers fallen into the poſſeſſion of a man without 
tafte, they might ſtill have been in obſcurity ; or had 
the owner entertained bad intentions, they might, 
for the ſatisfaction of ſome, have been ſuppreſſed. 
For my part, I am inclined to think the more 


favourably of the MISS. fince eſpouſed by a gen- 
tleman of taſte and knowledge. 


cc 
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MS. or KING LEAR. 


Brcaust this MS. does not agree with the 
printed copies, it is therefore diſbelieved by Mr. 
Boaden to be a copy wriiten by Shakeſpeare ; but 
I muſt agree with Mr. Ireland, in thinking this a 
very ſtrong argument in its favour: in this copy 
the author ſeems to have committed his 1deas to 
paper with rapidity ; his pen endeavours to keep 
pace with his thoughts, and all the errala are addi- 
tional proofs of authenticity. Shakeſpeare, who 
wrote ſo much, muſt certainly have written in 
hafte, and very likely authoriſed his friends to 
make corrections. The want of meaſure, which 
Mr. Boaden takes notice of, is no argument 
againſt it. Dr. Johnſton's Tragedy of IXENE, was 
written at firſt like proſe. A Poet of Nature 
writes harmony at once ; he goes by his car, and 
does not reckon the lines on his fingers. The 
very quotations which Mr. Boaden makes from 
this MS. and compares with the printed copy, 
diſcover, in my opinion, the genuine work of the 
Poet. A fabricator, for fear of detection, would, 
in all probability, have been 79 correct. Mr. B. 
to ſhow his capability of judging, gives us the fol- 
lowing wiſe remarks on theſe lines : 

B 2 « And 


Ta ie 


« And, with Adam-like nakedneſs eutface 
„The wind and perſecution of the ſky.” 


A 


Lay 


If this be meant for metre, it is diſſonance ; if 
it be given as an improved reading, it is folly ; 
„ when Adam was naked, the elements were yet 
* unagitated, and when Creation was puniſhed 


* for his tranſgreſſion, Adam was no longer na- 
© ked— 


* 


How admirably argued this! but, pray, is an 
epithet to be ſtretched to a whole ſentence ?— 
The application is to nakedneſs only ; it is not the 
wind and perſecution of the ſky were LIKE ADAM 
As to the diſſonance of the line, we may find 
others elſewhere equally as bad; the beſt judges 
of verſification have made ſome deviations. Even 
Mr. Boaden himſelf, who is ſuch an advocate for 
lines metrically ſmooth, and who tells us, “So nice 
« and curious is Dramatic Poetry, that ſomething 
is derived from the collocation of ſounds, inde- 
« pendent both of juſtneſs in the ſenſe and metri- 
e cal exactneſs in the numbers. The ſenſe with- 
* out this garb is not poetry, be it ever fo preg- 
% nant, and though the ſyllables ſhould ſcan with 
« the utmoſt correctneſs, the requiſite number 
«© would never conſtitute poetry unleſs they had 
the glowing diction which reſults from the hap- 
« pieſt choice of words in the ſweeteſt conſonancy 
of numbers Who that peruſes the laſt dra- 
matic 
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matic production of this competent judge could ſup- 
poſe his knowledge ſo extenſive? Where is the 
glowing diction in the following lines, offered as 
metre, of a letter, read three times in the courſe of 


three atFs ? 


«© To Ratibor. 
« All is accompliſhed. 
«© The deadly mixture is, by your command, 


« Infuſed, and Ida adminiſters the draught.” 
| \- SECRET TRIBUNAL. 


Where is alſo the happy choice of words, and 


ſweet conſonancy of numbers in the following — 


another extract from the ſame ? 


«« Health and lengthened happineſs of life, 
« Attend my much rever'd and valu'd friends. 


« We feel this honour ſenſibly, my lord, 
«« May we indulge a hope, your aunt recovers ? 


From a peruſal of this author's works, may we 
indulge a hope HELL WRITE LIKE SHAKESPEARE ? 


Non poſſumus widere noſtra mala, 
Alii fumul delinguunt cenſores ſumus. 


« Though our own faults we never can deſcry, 
«© We ſee another's with the quickeſt eye.” 


As to when KING LEAR was written, the moſt 
knowing of all Shakeſpeare's expoſitors can never 


aſcertain the exact period; it might have been 
written 
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( 16 ) 
written many years previous to repreſentation, and 
the time of repreſentation can only be conjectured 
from circumſtances. In ſpite therefore, of Mr. 


Boaden's examination, theſe manuſcripts of Mug 
Lear, Hamlet, &c. May be genuine. 


' QUEEN ELIZABETH's LETTER 
5 | TO 


SHAKESPEARE. 


To commit forgeries of Shakeſpeare, it cer- 

tainly was not neceſſary to attempt an imitation of 

Queen Elizabeth's writing, &c. but this letter which 
is given as a further teſtimony of the others being 
l; genuine, has been it ſeems, the moſt objection- 
able, and the only place where Mr. Boaden ſeems 
to argue, is here ; but, as I have before hinted, 
[ he errs in his arguments. 


In 


C 27-3 


In this letter our Poet (then an Actor) is invited 
by Queen Elizabeth, to amuſe the Court at 


Hampton, during the holydays, particularly as 
Lord Leiceſter was to be there. 


Mr. Boaden is ſatisfied in his own mind, that 
the lateſt period in which his Lordſhip could at- 
tend to ſuch entertainments was in 1585, at which 
time Shakeſpeare was only 21 years of age. 


I will for a while ſuppoſe this aſſertion to be juſt, 
for the ſake of ſhewing, that even hen, Shake- ; 
{peare muſt have been a celebrated character, 
when according to Aubrey the Antiquarian, he | 
came to London, and was an Actor about 18.— 
Thus it is recorded: 


« WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR's father was a | 

* butcher; and I have been told heretofore, by g 
ſome of the neighbours, that when he was a 
* boy, he exerciſed his father's trade; but when 

* he killed a calfe, he could do it in a high flile- 
and make a ſpeech. This William being in- 
* clined naturally to poetry and acting, come to 
London; I guels about 18, and was an actor at 
one of the playhouſes, and did act exceeding 
well. 


( 18 ) 


1 « well. He began early to make eſſays in “ Dra- 
it * matique Poetry, which at that time was very 
q „ lowe; and his playes took well. He was a 
handſome well ſhaped man, very good com- 
1 « pany, and of a very ready, and pleafant, and 
| „ {mooth wit.” 
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1 If Shakeſpeare commenced actor about eighteen, 
K and began early to make Eſſays in Dramatic 
i Poetry, there 1s little doubt but that he acquired 
F celebrity before he was twenty-one, particularly as 
+ | hat time was very low. If the invitation had then 
[ been ſent in 1585, where is the wonder ?—Abilt- 
ties like Shakeſpeare's, could never have been /hree 
years latent, eſpecially as the Engliſh Drama was 
it then in a very humble ſtate: but though Mr. 
Boaden affirms that his Lordſhip could not attend 
1 to ſuch holiday fooleries after the above year, I am 
13 of opinion he might, eſpecially towards the latter 
[ end of his life, agreeable to the hiſtory of this 
Ml Nobleman. 


After the Earl's inglorious campaign, when he 
i went over to Holland at the head of the Engliſh 


: It appears from this, that a diſtinftion was made between 
dramatic and other Poetry, There is no doubt therefore, but 
{ Shakeſpeare produced Plays before his Poem of Venus and 
Adonis. It is mentioned in the Companion to the Playhouſe, 
that he commenced Author without a PATRON. 


auxili— 


F 
auxiliaries, having committed the government into 
the hands of the Council of State, and ſigned an 
act of reſtriction, whereby he reſerved to himſelf 
the authority over all the Governors of cities, pro- 
vinces, and forts, and took from the Council of 
State ſeveral branches of its juriſdiction, he re- 
turned to England in 1586, and according to 
Camden, received “ extraordinary favour” from 
the Queen. As he did not ſet out for Holland 
again till June 1587, he might in this interval 
have ſeen Shakeſpeare very often perform. His 
abſence now was only for five months, for he re- 
turned to England the November following, 
when Lord Buckhurſt brought a ſtrong accuſation 
againſt him at the Council Board, on account of 
his miſmanagement in the Low Countries; and 
here again he received © extraordinary favour” 
from the Queen, by being openly protected by 


her. At this period he might alſo have ſeen 
Shakeſpeare. 


The Earl when made Lieutenant General of the 
army affembled at Tilbury, had no opportunity 
of exerting his military abilities, the Spaniſh ar- 
mada being defeated and diſperſed, of courſe he 
was at liberty to indulge himſelf, and accordingly 
he did, for we find in Auguſt 1588, he repaired 
to his caſtle at Kenelworth (which he became pol- 
ſeſſed of through the liberality of the Queen}, and 
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no doubt this was the time, when, according to 
Camden, he entertained Queen Elizabeth and the 
Court ſeventeen days “with all the varieties and 
© magnificence both of feaſting and ſhews, in 


© which time he ſpent 320 hogſheads of ordinary 


e beer.” As the Queen received entertainments 
from the Earl, ſhe no doubt gave ſome, and in all 
probability invited Shakeſpeare to amuſe her fa- 
vourite with ferws; and why ſhould it be deemed 
impoſhble, that his invitation from the Queen to 
Shakeſpeare was ſent at this time, when our Bard 
had attained the age of twenty-four ? The Earl's 
death was ſudden, (for which reaſon it was at- 
tended with ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon) therefore he 


might have ſeen Shakeſpeare play a very ſhort time 
before his death. 


This letter being addreſſed to Shakeſpeare at the 


GLosBt by Thames, it is contended by Mr. Boaden 
that the Globe was not in exiſtence till 1596—he 
mentions the Water Poet as his authority, but does 


not give us the words. I wiſh he had, for I ſhould 


have been glad to have heard ſome of the eccen- 
tricities of TAYLoR. He bids us SEE his works, it 
is true; but there are few can tell waere. He 
alſo refers us to the contract between HensLowt 
and PETER STREETE, to build a Playhouſe in the 


year 1599, exactly ſimilar to that newly erected 
Theatre, called the Globe on the Bank. I dare 


lay 
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| ſay Drvry-Lane will be called a NEw Theatre 
theſe twenty years to come. But if the new Globe 
was not erected till 1596, might not there have 
been an oLD Globe in 1585 ?—We read that In 
1603, a licence was granted under the Privy Seal, 
by King James I. to Shakeſpeare, together with 
Fletcher, Philips, Hemmings, Condel, Burbage, 
Kc. authorizing them to act plays, not only at 
their usul houſe, the GLOBE, on the Bankſide, 
Southwark, but in any other part of the king- 
dom.” From the word vsuUAL, Shakeſpeare muſt 
certainly have been accuſtomed to this place. It was 
from this licence, that the performers were firſt of 
all called His Majeſty's Servants ; for we read allo, 
that long before this, they were called the Servants of 
the Lord Chamberlain. — When Shakeſpeare com- 
menced author, (and according to Aubrey, he 
was author of Dramatique Poetry at a very early age) 


there were ten Theatres open ſix that were ſtiled 
public Theatres, and four private houſes; and is 


It not natural to ſuppoſe the Globe was one, eſpe- 
cially as it is ſaid, that © moſt, if not ALL of 
„ Shakeſpeare's Plays were performed at the 
Globe, which was an hexagonal building, 
partly open to the weather, and partly covered 


* 


«cc 


cc 


cc 


c 


* 


and by candlelight at BLAcKRIARS, which was 
a private Playhouſe.” 


* 


0 


C 2 That 


with reeds. Here they performed by daylight, 


. 


That there was ſome kind of a Theatre in South. 


| ö wark, (when Shakeſpeare commenced actor) is evi- 
iy dent, from the few anecdotes we have of Ben 
1 Jonſon, who went on the ſtage at the /ame lime, 
6 and performed at a Theatre in SouTHWARK, But 


Hf, why was this new building called the GLope ?—A 
5 Globe, 1 underſtand to be a round body, having 
every part of its ſurface equally diſtant from 
the centre an hexagonal edifice could not with 
F- much propriety derive this name from its form, 
5 and I doubt if it was a regular hexagon. The The- 
| atre in Shoreditch was called the Curtain, a name 
evidently derived from the Stage, and as the Stage 
7 is an epitome of the Great GLose itſelf;“ it is 
5 | not at all unlikely that Shakeſpeare ſhould make 
* it the general appellation of whatever Theatre he 

was concerned in :—whether on the BAN RKSIDE or 
'F BLackrriars. He himſelf ſaid 


«© All the World's a Stage,” 


we and would conſequently repreſent the Stage a 
4 World in miniature. 


But there is another conjecture. The Play- 
houſes in thoſe days were, if not always, at leaſt, 
generally in Gardens; and it 1s very likely, parti- 
cularly as they performed in the day-time, that 
there was ſome inn, tavern, or public-houſe ad- 
joining; which, either from a /n, (ſigns being 


very 


{28 3 


very common in thoſe days) or ſome other cauſe, 
received the name of the Globe a name which be- 
longs to ſeveral taverns to this preſent day. What 
renders this conjecture very probable, is, that the 
Ros Theatre moſt indubitably derived its name 
from a tavern or public houſe—the name of the 
Globe might therefore originally belong to ſome 
inn or the like ; and conſequently the Theatre, be 
ſo called, whether New or oLD, and the company 


of perfarmers, though at Blackfriars, be known 
alſo by the name of the Globe Company. | 


I mention theſe conjectures, which I truſt will 
be found as reaſonable as any on the other fide, — 
to ſhow how preſumptuous the afſertion— there 
*© was no Theatre called The Globe, at that period.” 


SHAKESPEARE's LOVE LETTER 


AND 


LOCK OF HAIR. 


Ir an original, this Love Letter is a precious relic, 


and though ridiculed by Mr. Boaden, I think it 
by no means unlikely to be both the genuine writing 


and 


rn 


and ſtyle of our Bard, particularly from a circum- 
ſtance overlooked by Mr. Boaden—tbe Lock of Hair 
which accompanies it, Wonderful ingenuity and ta- 
lents muſt they have had indeed, who could have 
continued and executed ſuch a variety of matter, 
The author (ſays Mr. Boaden) muſt have been 
ſixteen years of age when he wrote this letter; I 
dare ſay it was produced at a very early age—this 
therefore renders it more valuable—but, continues 
he, © it is utterly diſſimilar from the only ſpecimen 
* of his epiſtolary ſtyle which he has left us“ and 
then refers us to his DEDHTSATIONS to SoUTH- 
AMPTON. It was the faſhion, I acknowledge, to 
court PATRONS, but I never underſtood they were 
courted and addreſſed with all that tenderneſs and 
ſolicitude which mark the Billet doux of Cupid— 
though he was zuſcribing his Lock of Hair to the 
Lady, I would have doubted the truth, had he 
uſed the common language of a DEpicaT1on. 


LETTER 


T 


1 


LETTER TO 
LORD SOUTHAMPTON, Gs. 


Mz. BOADEN thinks the application of His 

Grace to an Earl, was not the formulary of that 
time. Iam of opinion theſe ceremonies were ſo 
extenſive, that they had no formulary. The title 
of Grace however, is very ancient, and it was for- 
merly given to Majeſty—the phraſe implies great 
goodneſs, Sc. and therefore might be uſed by 
Shakeſpeare as a particular mark of reſpect. The 
addreſs, My Lord, is not ſo very recent as Mr. 
Boaden thinks; in the Secret Hiſtory of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, publiſhed ſome ſhort time after her death, 
we may find it uſed in the then converſation. 


The reply to this Letter from the Earl, ſeems to 
have poſed Mr. Boaden, as he leaves it to the 
inveſtigation of another. There is more modeſty 
in this than any other part of the letter, and no 
doubt as it has puzzled Mr. Boaden, but others 
will find it equally difficult. Hence it appears, 
the matter requires conſideration, and no man of 
courſe, ſhould draw haſty concluſions ; for my part 
the evidences are ſo various and ftriking, that I 
confeſs myſelf inclined to give them credit; but 
perhaps I am one of thoſe careleſs readers, who, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Boaden hints, may at firſt view be taken with 
the amazing plauſibility of the manuſcripts, as they 
are cloathed in afaſhion of orthography, which ſome 
may think ancient, becauſe obſcure ; and genuine, 
becauſe unuſual. I confeſs myſelf an ordinary 


judge indeed, ſuch who believes the obſcure and 


unuſual ſpelling, an evidence of originality and 
the antiquity of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centu- 
ries, more eſpecially as the monoſyllables abound 
in letters, that being, as I have witnefſed in old 
manuſcripts, a remarkable abſurdity of the age. 


It is impoſſible far the profoundeſt of all Shake- 
ſpeare's ExyosItoRs to judge before the repreſenta- 
tion of the Plays in queſtion, and indeed theſe 
Plays ſhould be ſeen three or four times ere an ab- 
ſolute opinion be formed. I dare ſay, if one of 
them happened to be Macbeth, and totally unknown 
to us (though one of the now eſteemed produc- 
tions of that great Bard) that the riſing of the 
witches in the firſt ſcene would create univerſal 
laughter, and the diſcerning Critics, out of reſpect 
to Shakeſpeare's name, might be tempted to drive 
the Weird Siſters off the Stage : 


As to the familiarity of ſtyle, which Mr. Boaden 
obſerves, I think it correſponds very much with 
Shakeſpeare's epiſtolary writing—for inſtance 
thoſe letters which he introduces in his Plays. 
LETTER 


©. 


LETTER To COWLEY, | 


Ax p FAC SIMILE of a Pen Drawing, or 
SKETCH of SHAKESPEARE, wh his | 
Arms and Creſt, Two ann 0 hrs 
Name, &c. hs f 


Came this letter, which i is remark p 
able for its accompaniments, Mr. Boaden ob- j 

ſerves, that on the authority of the firſt artiſts of 
the country, theſe Pen and Ink Drawings are mod. f 
dern this is very extraordinary, for I have been f 
told by the first artisis likewiſe, that they have 1 
every teſt of antiquity. If Mr. Boaden had men- 
tioned the Gentlemen's names who had made this | 
oppoſite aſſertion, I flatter myſelf I could have | 
mentioned others equally reſpectable, and whoſe 
opinion in this reſpect, has confirmed mine, that | 

the Papers, Letters, Fac Similia, &c. Max, ac- 
cording to the BEST conjectures, be the genuine | 
work of the ſuppoſed authors. a "| 
If this Picture was found 37 years ago, when a 
violent controverſy took place reſpecting the unlike- 
neſs of Shakeſpeare's Busts, it might have led to ſome 
kind of deciſion ; for I believe that matter ever re- 
D mained 
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( 8 ) 
mained in doubt, it being ſuppoſed there was no 


original picture of the Poet in exiſtence. Now after 


ſuch a violent conteſt, would it not be DARING 
in any impoſtor to attempt a Portrait, or the out- 
lines of this immortal Bard, and offer it as his 


* ?—Impoſture never undertakes any thing 
hazardous, but in a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, and 


here it was by no means expedient to add this, or 
even half of the multiform things produced—thoſe 
very articles which ſeem the moſt unaccountable, 
are, in my opinion, ſtrong evidences in favour. 
The works of an impoſtor arg in general correct, 
and correſponding with facts—ELL xnown! 


Preſuming that ſome remarks made in the con- 
troverſy above alluded to, are very proper to be 
obſerved on this occaſion, I ſhall give the reader a 
ſummary—it will tend to prove the abſurdity of po- 
Aitively ſpeaking on ſubjects of doubt and intricacy. 


The following was the firſt letter on the ſubject, 
dated May 30, 1759. L 


0 A doubt of a new kind, and not unworthy of 


© notice, has ariſen among ſome, whether the old 
* monumental buſt ef Shakeſpeare, in the col- 


*« legiate church of Stratford upon Avon, War- 


 * That Shakeſpeare had a taſte for drawing, no artiſt can 
doubt, who reads attentively ſome paſſages in his Plays. 


wickſhire, 
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( 29 ) 
ce wickſhire, had any reſemblance of the Bard: 
i but I find not this doubt to have taken date be- 


« fore the public regard ſhewn to his memory, by 
« erecting for him the curious cenotaph in Weſt. 


« minſter Abbey: The ſtatue in that honorary 


% monument is really in a noble attitude, and ex- 
« cites an awful admiration in the beholder; the 
« face is venerable, and well exprefles that intenſe- 
« neſs of ſerious thought, which the Poet muſt be 
« ſuppoſed to have ſometimes had. 


AN 


* The face on the Stratford monument bears 
very little, if any reſemblance, to that at Weſt- 
minſter; the air of it is indeed ſomewhat 
thoughtful, but then it ſeems to ariſe from a 
chearfulneſs of thought, which, I hope, it will 
be allowed Shakeſpeare was no ſtranger to. 
However this be, as the faces on the two monu- 
« ments are unlike each other, the admirers of that 
at Weſtminſter only, will have it, that the coun- 
<< try figure differs as much from the likeneſs of 
the original, as it does from the face in the Ab- 
* bey, and fo far endeavour to deprive it of its 
** merit: this is a derogation | can by no means 
allow of, and that for the following reaſoas ; 


c 


* 


(0 


c 


A 
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cc 


cc 


« Shakeſpeare died at the age of 53. The 


** unanimous tradition is, that by the uncommon 


bounty of the then Earl of Southampton, he 
D 2 « was. 


(-@:] 


© was enabled to purchaſe an houſe and land 
<* at Stratford, the place of his nativity; to 
* which place, after quitting the“ public ſtage, 
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2 &« he retired, and lived chearfully among his 
1 « friends ſome time before his death. If we con- 
1 * fider theſe circumſtances aright, that Shake- 
104 « ſpeare's diſpofition was chearful, and that he 
i « died before he could be ſaid to be an old man, 
| the Stratford figure is no improper repreſentation 


& of him, 
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The exact time when the country monument 
ce was now erected is unknown; but, I preſume, it 
« was done by his executors, or relations, proba- 
e bly while his features were freſh in every one's 95 
© memory, and perhaps with the aſſiſtance of an ori- 
ec ginal picture too. Theſe are no unreaſonable ſup- 
<« poſitions, and which, I think, cannot eaſily be 
« overthrown, eſpecially when corroborated (as I 
* hope to prove they are) by the following obſerva- 
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| th <« tion, not hitherto made, that I know of, by any one. 
15 Facing the title page of one of the folio edi- 'F 
A © tions of Shakeſpeare's works, there is an head of 1 
15 him engraved by one Martin Droeſhout, aDutch- 8 
'F * man, and underneath this cut appear the fol- 
: And it is ſuppoſed he quitted the ſtage when he was patron- 
— ized as an author. The letter from Queen Elizabeth muſt, of 
15 courſe, have been before he had known Lord Southampton. 


lowing 


( 31 ) 


« Jowing lines, written by Ben Jonſon, who per- 
ce ſonally knew, and was familiarly acquainted with 
e our Poet. 


c« The figure that thou ſee'ſt here put, 
« Tt was for gentle Shakeſpeare cut; 
c Tn which the graver had a ſtrife 
«© With nature, to out do the life. 
« O could he but have drawn his wit 

« As well in braſs as he hath hit 

His face, the piece would then ſurpaſs 

*-« All that was ever writ in braſs. 

« But ſince he cannot, &c. 8. F. 


In theſe verſes Ben plainly aſſerts, that if the 
** engraver could have drawn Shakeſpeare's wit 
* 1n braſs as well as he has done his face, the per- 
* formance would have been preferable to every 
„thing of the kind; a convincing proof how 


c great a likeneſs he knew there was betwixt the 
Poet and that picture of him. 


© Now, if we compare this picture with the face 
on the Stratford monument, there will be found 
as great a reſemblance as perhaps can well be 
«© betwixt a ſtatue and a picture, except that 
© the hair is deſcribed rather ſhorter and ſtraiter 
* on the latter, than on the former; and yet this 
© difference will not, I dare ſay, be material 
** enough to juſtify the doubt I have attempted 
** to remove; and, if not, then I hope what J have 
* here advanced will induce thoſe gentlemen, 


©« who 
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* who have not thought ſo well of the Stratford 
% monument, to have a better opinion of it for the 
*« time to come. 


e Stratford upon Avon. J. G.“ 


This letter was immediately contradicted by 
another, the writer of which, like Mr. B. in/isted, 


without authorities, and gives his conjectures as 
plauſible facts. 


« However ingenious and elaborate the diſſer- 
tation of J. G. to prove the ſtatue or effigy of 
« Shakeſpeare in the church at Stratford upon 
« Avon to bear a greater reſemblance of him than 
* that in Weſtminſter Abbey, yet all his ſeeming 
« plauſible reaſoning has little or no foundation 
« in truth, and perhaps it may be hithefto un- 
* known to many of your readers, that there is xo 
© GENUINE PICTURE of Shakeſpeare exiſting, nor 
« EVER WAS, that, called his, having been taken 
1 « long after his death from a perſon ſuppoſed ex- 


1 « tremely like him, at the direction of Sir Thomas 
4 * Clarges, and this I take upon me to affirm as 
#1 e an abſolute fact: the lines he quotes from Ben 
45 © Jonſon invalidate this aſſertion not in the leaſt; 
F: « for if the above perſon, from whom the pic- 
1. * ture was taken, ſo much reſembled this great 
4; « Poet, the compliment of Jonſon will then eaſily 

1 « be accounted for. However, if any doubt 
* % ſhould 

[i 

"i | 

11 

1 


« $53 


« ſhould ſtill remain, it may not be unworthy the 
learned gentleman, who is ſhortly to favour the 
cc world with a correct edition of his works, and 
« who alone is capable of it, to clear up this 
ce point and ſet it in a true light.“ 

& Crane Court, Aug. 20. Jo. BS. 


To this J. G. returned a very laconic anſwer, 
and which I think not at all unapplicable on the ö 
preſent occaſion. | 


I beg leave to let J. S. know, that poſitive aſ- N 
4 ſertions without proof, are as little to be regarded | 
« as probable conjectures; and therefore unleſs he 
* proves his own negative, that here neither is, nor 
e ever was any genuine (I ſuppoſe he means original) 
ce picture of Shakeſpeare, his anecdote of Sir Thomas 
« Clarges is nothing to the purpoſe, and my con- 
* jectures, for aught he has hitherto proved to the 
* contrary, have their foundation in truth.” 
*« Stratford upon Avon, Sept. 15. J. G.“ 


Now, from the preſent circumſtance, I believe 
there MaY be an original picture, or likeneſs, of 
Shakeſpeare; and, if fo, J. S. like the generality 

of rosiyivx men, was in the wrong. 
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FAC SIMILE 


" OP 


SHAKESPEARE's PROFESSION or FAITH. 


Ms. Boaden deems this extraordinary relic 2 
mere rhapſody, and gives a very ludicrous reaſon 
(1 ſuppoſe he means it a reaſon) for docking i it 19 
not genuine. 5 


& My reader will remember, that Joux SHARK E- 
« $SPEARE, believed to have been the brother of 


* which the induſtry of the laſt editors recovered 
c from oblivion.— There was no ſufficient reaſon 
te to be aſſigned, why the pious diſpoſition of the 
« Bard ſhould in ſo ſolemn a declaration of opi- 
« nion be 


„% Lag of a BROTHER. ”? 


Here Mr. Boaden at once tells us, that /uch things 
bave been, and as I can ſee no reaſon, why diſ- 
grace ſhould be attached to Shakeſpeare for being 
Lag of a Brother,” I am of opinion that ſuch 
tbings MAY be again. 


* 


As 


( 35 ) 


A s to Mr. Boaden's aſſertion, that there is no 

belief, only a pious acquieſcence in this ProrEs810N 
or Fair, I muſt differ in opinion with him; 
for I think there is a ſtrong belief in the reſurrec- 
tion and immortality of the ſoul, 


1 muſt: acknowledge my antagoniſt's power of 
diſcrimination to be far ſuperior to mine; for really 
I cannot ſee that levity, to which he would fain 
allude, nor that nonſenſe he terms exquiſite; but 
perhaps my judgment 1s corrupted by the works 
of the ** preſent puny bour.” 


THE DISCOVERY, 
DEED or GIFT, DRAWINGS, &c. 


A Diſcoyery ſo great as this, muſt naturally ex- 
cite curioſity, the WHERE, WHEN, and How are all 
natural queſtions, Mr Ireland communicates the 
following information: He received them from 
* his ſon, a young man then under 19 years of 
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* age, by whom the diſcovery was accidentally 
„ made at the houſe of a gentleman of conſider- 
able property——” But this, is not deemed 
a fatisfaftory account by ſome—the gentleman's 
name and place of abode are inquired: it ſeems, 
however, Mr. Ireland has promiſed not to give this 


information ; and is it ſurpriſing, that a gentleman 


of conſiderable property ſhould, in ſuch a caſe as this, 


wiſh his name to be concealed ? Though there are 


ſome fools of the day would boaſt of the treaſure, 
if found in their poſſeſſion ; yet I am convinced, 
that many would be unwilling to become the very 
topic of public converſation—to be ſubject to the 
untimely viſits of impertinent curioſity, and loſe all 
comforts of retirement and eaſe, But what is 
worſe than all, to become, perhaps, the May-game 
of ſome diurnal print whenever there is a lack of 
matter, and be liable to all the paltry ſarcaſms and 
inſinuations of every miſerable paragraph writer. 
Are not theſe reaſons - ſtrong and ſubſtantial reaſons 
for any gentleman to wiſh concealment, and more 


particularly now, when there are ſo many unbelie- 


vers? Mr. Ireland is highly commendable for his 
ſecreſy, and every man of honour muſt applaud 
him. ON 


Were theſe MSS. forged and impoſed upon Mr. 
Ireland, to be impoſed again upon the public, 
would not the ingenious contrivers have fixed 


upon 


FFT ono. . m 


. 


upon ſome old dwelling for the diſcovery? this 
certainly would have been their firſt conſideration : 
but as no boaſt is made of the place which had ſo 
long concealed theſe precious relics, certainly there 
is every appearance of honeſty throughout. As 
to Mr. Boaden's remark on the Chriſtian names of 
Mr. Ireland's ſon, I think it unworthy notice 


« Criticiſm ſo deſpicably ſhallow! affertion fo 
ce miſerably fallacious!“ 


The next thing to be obſerved is, the © DEED 


« of GIrT to WILLIAM HENRY IRELAND, with 
« fac ſimile of his ſignature and ſeal, regularly at- 


c teſted. In which he gives to the ſaid IX LAND, 


e ſeveral plays, and ten pounds for a ring, in teſ- 
ce timony of gratitude towards him, for having, 
© at the riſque of his own life ſaved that of 
© SHAKESPEARE, when drowning in the river 
«© Thames,” —Several learned gentlemen, I under- 
ſtand, who have examined the external evidences 
of this Deed, are aſſured of its being genuine, 


and a corroboration of the originality of all the 


other papers, &c. But Mr. B. who is more learned 
than all, ſees no gift in the Deed—ſome of the 
plays he obſerves were previouſly printed. But the 
manner in which they were hen printed, can by 
no means, I think, leſſen the donation. Shake- 
ſpeare's MSS. were till valuable. According to 
the beſt accounts, it does not appear that more 
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than eleven of 'Shakeſpeare's plays were printed in 
his lifetime, and we are further informed, that they 
were not reviſed by himſelf, nor even publiſhed 
under his own care, as he had always proved 
himſelf regardleſs of future fame: thus Dr. John- 
fon writes on the ſubject, More than has been 
*« ſuffered by any other writer fince the uſe of 
e types, has been ſuffered by Shakefpeare, through 
* his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
« ſuperiority of mind which deſpiſed its own per- 
% formances, when it compared them with its 
powers But Mr. Boaden thinks, being 
printed, they mutt have been unproductive; he 
judges of paſt times, it ſeems, by the preſent, ima- 
gining the ſame emolument to have been derived 
from dramatic productions which is now acquired. 
It is impoffible for any perſon 'to ſay whether 
they were productiye or not. At ſome future 
period they might have been ou? of print, and of 
courſe muſt have been productive then: in ſhorr, 
benefits might haye ariſen from the poffeſfion of 
them, which we at preſent are not aware of; but 
ler us ſuppoſe them unproductive, are there not 


many things given to a friend in order to remem- 


ber the donor—not given with a view to be diſ- 
poſed of, but to be kept as a token of friendſhip? 
Among theſe gifts is the MS. of King LEAR, 
which Mr. B. infifls was not then written. J have 
already noticed this bold aſſertion, and muſt add, 

that 


1 


that it was very natural King Lear was written 
long before it was reprinted, it being a ſubject 
that required inveſtigation ; for Shakeſpeare, no 
doubt, conſulted more authors than Geofrey of Mon- 
mouth, and whatever: references to after times may 
appear, might probably have been owing to future 
additions and improvements. Midas was rendered 
into various ſhapes by the author, whoſe amanuenſis 
declared that the laſt copy had very little reſem- 
blance of the firſt. 


Me are alſo preſented with tributary lines to 
the ſaid Ireland, with the arms of Ireland and 
thoſe of Shakeſpeare, linked together by a chain, 
rudely ſketched by himſelf ; alſo, pen ſketches of 
Ireland's houſe, Blackfriars, the arms of both, two 
ſignatures of Shakeſpeare, &c. &c. Such nume- 
rous little things as theſe are yery unlikely to be 
the work of art—NATURE more probably was the 
parent. Their trivialneſs beſpeaks them not the 
produce of deception; for impoſture adheres only 
to the abſolute eſſentials which promote its deſign: it 
ſeldom clogs its purpoſe with a maſs of trifles, and 
that for two excellent reaſons, firſt, Time and oppor- 
tunity will not admit of them; and, ſecondly, The 
apprehenſions of detection forbid them. All theſe 
things conſidered together, prove, of courſe, the 
great probability of theſe MSS. being genuine, and 
the great improbability of their being an impoſition. 
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We are alſo preſented with a rude Drawing 
(ſuppoſed to be of Shakeſpeare himſelf in the cha- 
racer) of Baſſanio, and another of Shylock ; theſe 
Mr. Boaden thinks will find critics in every artiſt ; 
but the opinion of artiſts is, that drawing in co- 


lours and on paper is very ancient. In a Treatiſe 
on Drawing we read, 


« There is reaſon to believe that amongſt the 
&« firſt eſſays of human ſkill, the art of drawing 
had a principal place; as it is natural for the 
hand to form ſome kind of imitation of what the 
« eye beholds, it may be ſuppoſed that the fame 
* fertile imagination which could invent inſtru- 
& ments of muſic, was not deſtitute of pictureſque 
ideas: and that the ſame hardy ingenuity which 
could form into various utenſils the maſly ore, 
« might likewiſe poſſeſs talents ſufficient for the 
e application of colours, which required neither 
ce toil nor ſtrength to procure, .but were preſented 
ce by liberal nature upon the ſurface of the earth. 
« If this ſuppoſition is juſt, the arts may claim an 
tc origin of remoteſt antiquity ; it is certain they 
« were employed by mankind wherever we can 
ce trace the progreſs of ſcience, and long before any 
* period to which our reſearches can attain,” 


Drawing is likewiſe remarked to have been the 
favourite amuſement of Poets, and no doubt ſuch 


a genius 


CAC 


a genius as Shakeſpeare, made it occaſionally his 
cloſet entertainment. No impoſtor, I think, (as 
it could by no means aſſiſt his purpoſe) would at- 


tempt a repreſentation of the ſtage dreſſes at that 
time. By 


AGREEMENTS, RECEIPTS, &c. 


Mx. BOADEN thinks that in Shakeſpeare's 


time, they played upon ares, according to the 
preſent mode of ſome of our country Theatres. 
I dare ſay there were Theatres on that plan, but 
muſt think Shakeſpeare, from the habit of play- 
ing before the Queen, adopted /alaries—indeed I 
make no doubt of it, as I find his ſucceſſors did, 
and therefore conclude it originated from the in- 
ventive genius of Shakeſpeare. As to the figures 
denoting pounds and billings, I preſume, it was op- 
tional then—no regularity as I can diſcover, was 
obſerved in accompt books till this century. 


It Lowine did perform at the age of nine years, 


" 
* — 


I can ſee no great wonder we have younger per- 


formers at preſent, and it is very natural to ſup- 
poſe, 


27«* x —— 
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poſe, on account of the hen ſearcity of actors, and 
particularly the ſeveral juvenile characters which 
Shakeſpeare introduced in his Plays, that ſome of 


their performers were even under twelve years of 
age. | 


DEED OF TRUST 
J. HEMYNGE. 


As this Deed depreciates the character of Shake- 
ſpeare in ſome reſpects, and varies from his laſt Will 
and Teſtament, it 1s therefore the more unlikely 
to have been the work of an impoſtor—to enquire 
whether it was rendered null and yoid by his Strat- 
ford Will, would be only loſing time—it is moſt 
probable it was, and perhaps on that account has 
been thus throws aſide. 


Mr. Boaden alluding to the Stratford Will, ſays, 


«6 The only property Shakeſpeare then recollected in 
London, was a tenement wherein one John Ro- 


binſon 


| > VU WS # 

binſon dwelt, near the Wardrobe in the Black 

Friers ;” but Mr. Boaden has certainly overlooked 

what immediately follows—* All other my lands, 

e tenements, and hereditaments whatſoever ;””P—of 
courſe, there might have been other property not 
particularized. I ſhall ſubjoin a copy of this Strat- 

ford Will, as I think it may convince the reader 

its undoubied author and the doubted author of the 

Profeſſion of Faith, may in all probability be one 

and the ſame. It will likewiſe ſhew a familiarity of 
flyle which was then in uſe. 


COPY OF SHAKESPEARE: 
STRATFORD WILL, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE REGISTRY OF THE ARCH-= 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Viceſimo quinto die Martii Anno Regni Domini noftri Facobi 
nunc Regis Anglia, &c. decimo quarta & Scotiæ qua- 
drageſimo nono, Anno Domini 1616. 


IN the name of God, Amen. I Wiltiam 
« Shakeſpeare, of Stratford upon Avon, in the 
county of Warwick, gent. in perfect health and 
« memory, God be praiſed, do make and ordain 
* this my laſt will and teſtament, in manner and 
form following; that is to ſay : 


F « Firſt, 
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* Firſt, I commend my ſoul into the hands of 
© God my Creator, hoping and aſſuredly believ- 
ing, through the only merits of Jeſus Chriſt my 
* Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlaſting ; 
* and my body to the earth whereof that is made, 


Item, I give and bequeath unto my daughter 
Judith, one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful 
« Engliſh money, to be paid unto her in manner 
and form following; that is to ſay, one hundred 
pounds in diſcharge of her marriage portion, 
within one year after my deceaſe, with conſide- 
ration after the rate of two ſhillings in the 
* pound, for ſo long as the ſame ſhall be unpaid 
* unto her after my deceaſe; and the fifty pounds 
reſidue thereof, upon her ſurrendering of, or 
giving of ſuch ſufficient ſecurity, as the over- 
<« ſeers of this my will ſhall like of, to ſurrender 
* or grant all her eſtate and right that ſhall de- 
* ſcend or come unto her after my deceaſe, or that 
ſhe now hath of, in, or to one copyhold tene- 
ment, with the appurtenances lying and being 
in Stratford upon Avon aforeſaid, in the ſaid 
county of Warwick, being parcel or holden of 
the manor of Rowington, unto my daughter 
Suſannah Hall, and her heirs for ever, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


16 
0 


« Item, 1 give and bequeath unto my faid 
daughter Judith one hundred and fifty pounds 


% more, 


La) 


re 
c c 


cc 


cc 
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more, if ſhe, or any iſſue of her body, be living 
at the end of three years next enſuing the day of 
the date of this my will, during which time my 


executors to pay her conſideration from my de- 
ceaſe according to the rate aforeſaid : and if ſhe 


« die within the ſaid term without iſſue of her 
© body, then my will is and I do give and be- 


ec 


cc 
«c 


cc 


queath one hundred pounds thereof to my niece 
Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty pounds to be ſet 
forth by my executors during the life of my ſiſ- 
ter Joan Harte, and the uſe and profit thereof 


„ coming, ſhall be paid to my ſaid ſiſter Joan, and 


oc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


after her deceaſe the fifry pounds ſhall remain 
amongſt the children of my ſaid fiſter, equally 
to be divided amongſt them; but if my ſaid 
daughter Judith be living at the end of the 
ſaid three years, or any iſſue of her body, then 
my will is, and fo I deviſe and bequeath the ſaid 
hundred and fifty pounds to be ſet out by my 
executors and overſeers for the beſt benefit of 
her and her iflue, and the ſtock not to be paid 
unto her ſo long as ſhe ſhall be married and 
covert baron ; but my will is that ſhe ſhall have 
the conſideration yearly paid unto her during 


© her life, and after her deceaſe the ſaid ſtock and 


cc 


cc 


«c 


ec 


conſideration to be paid to her children, if ſhe 
have any, and if not, to her executors and 
aſſigns, ſhe living the ſaid term after my de- 
ceaſe ; provided that if ſuch huſband as ſhe ſhall 
F 2 * 
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© at the end of the ſaid three years be married 
*-unto, or at, and after, do ſufficiently aſſure un- 
© to her, and the iſſue of her body, land anſwer- 
able to the portion by this my will given unto 
& her, and to be adjudged ſo by my executors 


ce and overſeers, then my will is, that the ſaid 
cc 


— — te 
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hundred and fifty pounds ſhall be paid to ſuch 
&* huſband, as ſhall make ſuch aſſurance, to his 
©« own uſe. 
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Item, I give and bequeath unto my ſaid ſiſter 
Joan twenty pounds, and all my wearing appa- 
ce rel, to be paid and delivered within one year 
cc after my deceaſe; and I do wil} and deviſe unto 

© her the houſe with the appurtenances, in Strat- 
1 « ford, wherein ſhe dwelleth, for her natural life, 
* under the yearly rent of twelve-pence. 
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« Item, I give and bequeath unto her three 
a " ws William Hart, — - Hart, and Michael 


1 Hart, five pounds apiece, to be paid within one 
1 | e year after my deceaſe. 

It 

"5% 5 | 
TA Item, I give and bequeath unto the ſaid Eli- 


9 «© zabeth Hall all my plate that I now have, ex- 


* cept my broad ſilver and gilt boxes, at the date 
„of this my will. 
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© Item, I give and bequeath unto the poor of 
« Stratford aforeſaid, ten pounds, to Mr. Tho- 
„ mas Combe my ſword, to Thomas Ruſſel, Eſq. 
ce five pounds, and to Francis Collins of the bo- 
* rough of Warwick, gent. thirteen pounds, fix 
e ſhillings, and eight- pence, to be paid within one 
cc year after my deceaſe. 


« Item, I give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler 
ce twenty-ſix ſhillings, eight pence to buy him a 
e ring; to William Reynolds, gent. twenty-ſix 
“e ſhillings, eight pence to buy him a ring; to my 
« godſon, William Walker twenty ſhillings in 
« gold; to Anthony Naſh, gent. twenty-ſix ſhil-. 
e lings eight pence; and to Mr. John Naſh, 
de twenty fix ſhillings, eight pence; and to my 
&« fellows John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and 
« Henry Cundell, twenty fix ſhillings eight pence 
te apiece to buy the rings. | 


« Item, I give, will, bequeath, and deviſe unto my 
% daughter Suſanna Hall, for the better enabling 
5 of her to perform this my will, and towards the 
c performance thereof, all that capital meſſuage or 


* tenement, with the appurtenances in Stratford 
“ aforeſaid, called the New Place, wherein I now 


« dwell, and two meſſuages or tenements, with the 
** appurtenances, fituate, lying, and being in Henley 
Street within the borough of Stratford aforeſaid ; 


« and 
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% and all my barns, ſtables, orchards, gardens, 
« lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatſoever, 
“ fituate, lying, and being, or to be had, reſerved; 
e preſerved or taken within the towns, hamlets, 
& villages, fields, and grounds of Stratford upon 
« Avon, Old Stratford, Buſhaxton, and Wel- 
* combe, or in any of them, in the ſaid county of 
Warwick; and alſo all that meſſuage or tene- 
« ment, with the appurtenances, wherein one 
« John Robinſon dwelleth, ſituate, lying, and 
being in the Black-Friars in London, near the 
« Wardrobe; and all other my lands, tenements, 
« and hereditaments whatſoever; to have and to 
hold all and ſingular the ſaid premiſes, with their 
% appurtenances, unto the ſaid Suſanna Hall, for 
and during the term of her natural life; and after 
her deceaſe to the firſt ſon of her body, lawfully 
« jfluing, and to the heirs males of the-firſt ſon 
lawfully ifſuing ; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to 
« the ſecond ſon of her body lawfully iſſuing, and 
« to the heirs males of the body of the ſaid ſecond 
« fon lawfully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch 
« heirs to the third ſon of the ſaid Suſanna law- 
« fully iſſuing, and of the heirs males of the body 
&« of the ſaid third ſon lawfully iſſuing; and for 
« default of ſuch iſſue, the ſame to be and remain 


* 
* 


4 to the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſons of 


« her body lawfully iſſuing, one after another, and 


the heirs males of the bodies of the ſaid fourth, 


« fifth, 


( 49 ) 

te fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſons lawfully iſſuing, 
c in ſuch manner as it is before limited to be and 
„% remain to the firſt, ſecond, and third ſons of her 
* body, and to their heirs males; and for default 
* of {ach iſſue, the ſaid premiſes to be and remain 
* to my ſaid niece Hall, and the heirs males of her 
* body lawfully iſſuing ; and for default of ſuch 
« jffue, to my daughter Judith, and the heirs 
* males of her body lawfully iſſuing; and for de- 
« fault of ſuch iſſue, to the right heirs of me the 
« ſaid William Shakeſpeare for ever, 


«© I give unto my wife my brown beſt bed with 
* the furniture. 


Item, I give and bequeath to my ſaid daugh- 

54 ter Judith my broad filver gilt bole. All the 
« reſt of my goods, chattels, leaſes, plate, jewels, 
* and houſhold ſtuff whatſoever, after my debts 
* and legacies paid, and my funeral expences diſ- 
* charged, I give, deviſe, and bequeath to my 
* ſon-in-law, John Hall, gent. and my daughter 
« Suſanna his wife, who I ordain and make exe- 
% cutors of this my laſt will and teſtament. And 
« I do entreat and appoint the ſaid Thomas Ruſ- 
** fel, Eſq. and Francis Collins, gent. to be over- 
„ ſeers hereof. And do revoke all former wills, 
* and publiſh this to be my laſt will and teſta- 
ment. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto put 
vc my | 


( 39 ) 
« my hand, the day and year firſt above-written, 
by me, 


c WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


« Witneſs to the publiſhing hereof, 
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4 Probatum coram Magiſiro William Byrde Legum Doc- 
„tore Commiſſario, c. viceſimo ſecundo die Menſis 
| «© Funii Anno Domini, 1616. Turamento Fohannis 
þ « Hall unius ex. et cui, &c. de bene et jurat reſervata 
ce poteſtate et Suſanne Hall alt. ex. &c. cu vendit, '&c. 
© petitur,” Iten 
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jt ; « Fra. Collins, 
Mw c Julius Shaw, 
1 « John Robinſon, 
1 „ Hamlett Sadler, 
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PROMISSORY NOTE ro HEMYNGE. 


'T ms note being an acknowledgment for ſer- 
vices received of Hemynge by Shakeſpeare in 
1589, is objected to; becauſe in that year He- 
mynge married, and of courſe was not at leiſure to 
2 ſerve 


689 


ſerve Shakeſpeare either at the Globe or Stratford: 
Mr. Boaden ſhould have given ſome examples of 
this extraordinary complacency in ancient huſbands: 

the ladies, I am ſure, would have been thankful 
if he had; for they might have ſerved as lefſops for 
modern ſpouſes, who, I am perſuaded, are not ſo 
very uxorious as to decline, even during the boney- 
moon, an act or two of friendſhip, Now were we 
to conclude by ſome parts of hiſtory, we might ſay 
the gentlemen of yore were ſo indifferent about 
hymeneal happineſs, that they neglected no buſi- 
neſs whatever for their wives; and I am told, that 
even to this day there are /ome huſbands ſo ill- na- 
tured as not to ſuffer female converſation to interfere. 
with buſineſs. But admitting Mr. Hemynge to be 
the fondeſt, kindeſt, and moſt complaiſant huſband 
wife was ever bleſt with, might not he have taken 
his lady with him? Surely Mrs. Hemynge might 
have taken a jaunt with her good man to Stratford. 
To avert this ſuppoſition, Mr. Boaden ſhould have 
proved the weather very bad. Forgive, reader, 
this incoherent ſtile, and impute it my ingentous an- 


tagoniſt's, whoſe arguments admit of no ſerious 
replies | 
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LEASE FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


'TQ 


MICHAEL FRAZER, &c. 


Or ' this Mr. Boaden ſays very little; his only 
objection is the mention of the Globe at Black. 


Friars; but from what I have already ſaid, I pre- 


ſume the Globe company might have been any 
where, and moſt indubitably they performed at 
Blackfriars by candle light, In two centuries 


hence it may be diſputed whether Drury-Lane was 


ever in the Hay-Market, or Aſtley's Company at 
the Lyceum. | 


From a hoſt of evidences I confeſs myſelf in. 
clined to think theſe papers genuine, and muſt 
obſerve, in the language of a very ingenious wrie 
ter ſome few months ago on a ſimilar caſe, that 
* the exiſtence of demonſtrable proofs are not 
« always neceſſary to impreſs belief. The united 
« rays of many probabilities very often amount 
«© to an elucidation; and the collected feathers of 
% many inconſiderable arguments are often ſuf- 
& ficient to preponderate the ſcales of uncertainty, 

« Let 


© 0-3 


&« [et it alſo be remembered, that thoſe who have 
© the aſſiſtance of ocular evidence have, in caſes 
&« like the preſent, an advantage that the greateſt 


« learning and the utmoſt ingenuity are not able 
te to ſupply.” 


Though Mr. Ireland's zeal in . defending theſe 
papers have drawn upon him the ridicule of our 
would-be wits, ſtill I think it a commendable 
trait in his character, nor can I conceive that the 
compliments he has beſtowed upon the FATHER of 
the Engliſh Stage, amount to more 1dolatry than 
the laviſh praiſes of Sir William Davenport, Sir 
Charles Sidney, Dr. Johnſon, &c. nay even of 
modern writers. For exam ple, 


« With AY awe and love, 
« I think of Him, the brighteſt ſpirit above, 
«© Who triumphs over time and fickle forms, 
© The changes of caprice, and paſſion's ſtorms; 


«© Whoſe mighty Muſe the ſubject world muſt bind, 
% While ſenſe and nature charm the willing mind. 


EriLOGUE TO FENTAINVILLE FOREST.” 


Theſe words are ſuppoſed to come from Mr. Boa- 
den's own lips as well as his pen, when his * SPIRIT 
eflayed an imitation of Shakeſpeare ; but that it 
was a mere ſhadow indeed 


e need no GHOST to come and tell us that.“ 


The Ghoſt in Fentainville Foreſt. 
G 2 BOOKS 
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BOORSwITn MARGINAL NOTES, &c. 


Wurart {ſtronger evidence can there be in fa- 
vour of the MSS. than the preſent, of which Mr. 
Boaden takes no notice? Here is a catalogue of 
above eleven hundred books (ſuppoſed to be Shake- 
ſpeare's library) with a great number of the books 
themſelves, filled with curious marginal notes, 
ſtrictly correſponding with the known autography of 
that illuſtrious Poet. Now, the complexion of the 
buſineſs is ſuch, that when ſeriouſly conſidered al- 
together, I think it morally impoſſible that any 
man, however ingenious and accuſtomed to art, 
could ever have completed fo laborious an under- 
taking ; for the uniformity of the hand-writing is 
throughout ſo apparent, that the authography 


muſt evidently have been the work of one perſon 
ay. 


The deſign of impoſture in general is to acquire 
a reward ſuitable to the danger incurred by its ne- 
farious undertaking. But what was there to be 
gained by this? There was no certainty of ſucceſs, 
and much leſs of any emolument. How were 


theſe books collected, as well the paper and legal 


inſtruments ? I cannot ſuppoſe that ſo many old 


books 


42 


books could have been /ecretly obtained; detection 
no doubt would have followed ; the venders would 
have recollected them, and the matter be ſoon 
buzzed about. No ordinary reader, could have 
made the notes, nor no ingenious reader either, 
from a curſory view; then how much time muſt 
have been ſpent to a purpoſe very ambiguous ? how 
much money expended, and upon what ſpecula- 
tion? for certainly any perſon capable of writing a 
Play, which reſembled in any degree the immortal 
Shakeſpeare, would much rather (where there was 
no hazard of riſking reputation, and ſome prof- 
pect of acquiring fame) have ſent it avowedly to 
one or other of the managers (whoſe liberality to 
genius is well known) and, ſubmitted it to the 
candour of an Engliſh audience, without expa- 
ſing it to double criticiſm. Who, in the name of 
Heaven, would have employed all their lifetime 
in a work of ſo much toil, and magnitude, where 
there was neither ſurety of ſucceſs, nor expectation 
of reward ? 


The writing in the books obviates all thoſe in- 
ſinuations, that art and chymical means might have 
been employed to have rendered it ſeemingly de- 
cayed. To effect this, every bit of the books muſt 
have been taken to pieces, and binding them over 


again would have conſequently evinced the de- 
ception. | 


Take 
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deeply; he would have alſo been guarded againſt 


1 


Take the whole maſs together, and is it rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that any man, or et of men, 
would have iſſued ſuch ſtrange fabrications, and 
ſuch multiform inventions, for the ſake of one 
object, which can only appear to view, viz. Bring- 
ing out on the flage two manuſcript Plays, aſſerted to be 
written by William Shakeſpeare * Where was the 
utility of the drawings, and thoſe ſeveral miſcel- 
laneous papers to aid ſuch a deſign? for though 
they all ſerve to corroborate the opinion that they 
have been, bond fide, part of the toil and produce 
of our great Poet, they would never have ſtruck an 
impoſtor as coinage neceſſary for his purpoſe; he 
would have foreſeen the danger of venturing ſo 


all work that would have admitted of a doubt: 


therefore the ſeeming inconſiſtencies in thoſe MSS, 


tend only to heighten the evidence in their favour. 
No man, from motives of impoſing a MS. as 
Shakeſpeare's on the public, would have attempted 
an imitation of Queen Elizabeth's writing, &c.— 
Earl of Southampton's, &c. &c. It was not only 
encreaſing the labour, but the danger of detection ; 
therefore I think the argument of the improbabi- 
lity, nay, almoſt impoſſibility, of a fabrication, more 
ſtrong, and to the purpole, than ſaying, If I 
prove they are not genuine, they muſt of courſe 


be forged——” for how are they to be proved 


not genuine? from _conjefure! And I truſt that I 
| have 


1 


have proved that conjecture may be anſwered and 
contradifted by conjeZure equally as fair and for 
cible. The moſt elaborate of all our commentators 
and expoſitors cannot aſcertain their . remarks ; 
how many have varied in their conſtructions of 
ſome parts of Shakeſpeare ? And I warrant that ſe- 
yeral beauties were found in his Plays which were 
never intended as ſuch by the author, while paſ- 
ſages which perhaps the author delighted in, have 
been overlooked by us. I reſpe& the opinion of 
Doctor Johnſon ; yet the Doctor has ſometimes 
been miſtaken: I reſpe& the judgment of Pope ; 
yet Pope's Shakeſpeare was reckoned the worſt, 
and that of Theobald's, the former hero of his 
Dunciad, preferred, And were all our former 
geniuſes now living, Swift, Samuel Johnſon, &c. 
&c.. and were they to tell me theſe manuſcripts 
| were not genuine, I would beg leave to judge for 
myſelf; it is a prerogative which I think belongs 
do the moſt common underſtanding ; it is a prero- 
gative which every true born Engliſhman ſhould 
maintain ; and that man who obtrudes his opinion 
as the leader of all others, betrays more arrogance 
than ſenſe. Let Vortigern be tried by a jury of 
Boxes, Pit, and Galleries; the verdict of © Genuine,” 
or Not Genuine,” belongs to THEM only; and it 
is impoſſible to judge of a Play before repreſenta- 
tion. We are told in Granger's Biography, (vol. 
ii.) in a note upon Shakeſpeare's Plays, that rea; 
ders 
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ders and actors are incapable of judging, thereof, 
till they are performed ; for that the bie 3 
ſeveral of nis dramas are not conſpicuous but on 
the ſtage; and this remark is very judiciouſly en- 
forced by an obſervation, that ſeveral of his Plays 
were lying by till the good acting of Garrick re- 
ſtored them to the ſtage. We find Shakeſpeare, in 
his own time, was only celebrated as a DR AMAric 
Poet. We ſhould not therefore decide too haſtily 
upon the fragments publiſhed—ſome, doubtleſs, 
of which were never intended for the public eye 
by Shakeſpeare, and therefore ſtronger evidences 
in the preſent caſe. 


It muſt be owned, that Mr. Ireland, by the 
publication of thoſe fragments, evinces great inge- 
nuity on his fide ; but we ſhould not from theſe 
Data preſume to anticipate the merits or demerits 
of either of the expected Plays. Jonx BuLL is 
no Calf to be led away by every Aſs——He had 
rather, I dare ſay, (being an honeſt, uninfluenced, 
blunt character,) that VorT1GERN and the Play 
ſucceeding may be the genuine Works of SuARK E. 
8PEARE that the Stage, too long diſgraced with 
pantomimes in proſe and metre, may reſume. its 
wonted dignity, become the ſchool of genius again, 
and be no longer diſgraced with modern frivolities, 
the comical tragedies and 7ragical comedies of the 
day. 


PRETENDED 


b 00-3 
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PRETENDED IMITATIONS. 


Oos diſcerning Critic, for ſuch he has the mo- 
deſty 10 name himſelf, concludes with what he 
calls Extrafts from. VoRTIGERN : not the Play 
which is the ſubject of doubt, but Mr. Boaden's 
ow Vortigern. This it is neceſſary to ſtate, be- 
cauſe a careleſs reader, from the artful manner in 
which it is diſplayed in the title-page, &c. may 
think it is the Play profeſſed to be Shakeſpeare's, 
and thence form a judgment of its merits : a circum- 
| ſtance which would favour Mr, Boaden's deſign more 
than he or any other di/cerning Critic could otherwiſe 
effect. Is it for this purpoſe he produces theſe 
imaginary extracts? He ſays—no—it is becauſe 
ſome of his friends flatter him they are worthy to 
be collected, (for they have before this dignified 
ſome diurnal publication) and hence, ſays he, 
no argument can be drawn from the merit of theſe 
other MSS. as compoſitions, or in any wile from 
their reſemblance to Shakeſpeare, as a proof of ori- 
ginality—their reſembling in manner and ſtyle 
that of the great Bard, being no argument, be- 
cauſe HERE they are imitated. Flattery is cer- 
tainly a very pleaſant thing, and far be it from the 
writer of this, to diſturb one who ſeems ſo happy 


H in 
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in it; and undiſturbed 11 ſhould he be if he 
did not bring it with him into controverſy. Sure 
that which could induce any ſober man to ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that theſe alternately bombaſtic and 
grovelling extracts reſembled Shakeſpeare, muſt 
have been adminiſtered with a very ſkilful hand, or 
favoured with a good digeſtion on the patient's part. 
To this perhaps alluded the pſeudo Peter Pindar, 
(who failed totally in his imitation) author of the 
abuſive Poem of the Car, which he awards to Mr. 
Boaden for having (in his own opinion) given 
BILL the 60-BYy—meaning, I ſuppoſe, his having 
ſurpaſſed WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Were ſuch 
extracts as the Vortigern of Mr. Boaden produced 
by Mr. Ireland, as the production of the pen of 
Shakeſpeare, though there were a crowd of pro- 
bable evidence to. favour the opinion, impartial 
judgment could not hefitate to ſay, © You are an 
% impoſtor, or the dupe of one;” as ſuch he 
would be treated, no queſtion could be made of 
the matter: it bears too ſtrongly the character of a 
puny witling of the preſent time, to deceive for a 
moment. The reſemblance goes not beyond the 
ſhort-lived pantomimical tragedies of the day, 
which the genial warmth of managerial favour 


brings into exiſtence, only to be chilled by the 
froſt of popular neglect. 


The 
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The only place where I can ſee any ſimilitude of 
Shakeſpeare, is in a few words of the ſecond line 
of the following, palpably borrowed from mo 
in his Merchant of Venice, — l 


e ConsTAs.—But thinke upon my Order and my Oathe! 
% O laye not perjurie upon my ſoule, 
« That, vow'd to Heav'n and nothing temporal, 
«© May not encline to your moſt friendly counſel. page 59 


The ſoliloquy of Vortigern, wherein he modeſtly 
tells us, his deſigns are MOST MASTERLY EXHI- 
BITED, is meant to be an imitation of MacztrTH— 
but alas, when he mentions p:/low and downe, 


© BoapDen doth murder SLEEP.” 


The ſecond line in the following I dont think 
Mr. Boaden reckoned on his fingers, or he muſt cer- 
tainly have had the misfortune of loſing one; and as 
to the fourth line, I think it every bit as bad as 
that in the MS, of King Lear, which fo offended 


his ear. 


« HenG.—PFor our religione, Kinge, knowe thatte wee wor 
« ſhippe 

e Woden eſpecially, who gives name 

« To the fourthe daye of everye weeke of time. 

« Nexte to himme we adore the Goddess FREA, 

Fromme whome the ſixthe daye claimes ittes honoured 
© name.” . | page 65 


H 2 Who- 
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Whoever wifh to srEAD diſcernment, may con- 


template the following les: 


% J hadde not hearde your Majeſtie ſoe farre, 
« But thatte a moſt uſurpinge wonder foole 


% Difeernmente from youre lowly Servantes minde, page 5 


— « Bye the SAINTED-CHAIRE 
5 Of holie Paule“ 


I never read ſuch nonſenſe before 


What diſcerning Critic could miſtake the font 
from whence theſe melodious lines have flowed— 


ce Her breaftes were two faire hilles, upon whoſe roppes 

« The dazzlinge chaſtitie of ſnowe didde refle : 

« While from her eyes @ holie fire did ſtreame, 

« Thatte whyle it kindled flame in grofſer moulde, 

« Left thoſe pure icye ſummits ever colde. 

« Yette on her checkes ſuch fluſhing brightneſs ſpreade, 

e As the ſofte cloudes beare whenne the amourous ſunne 

« Careſſefſe them, and bluſhes painte the Wefte. page 68 


Hoy different the orthography of this from the 
firſt quotation made from page 59. Even here 
Mr. Boaden wants uniformity. 


Another ſpecimen of incongruity and bombaſt ! 


« Mye father lookes but with Rowena's eyes, 

« And they with murky frowns doe loure upon mee, 
« Threateninge like heawy cloudes in ſummers hauncbe 
« The nimble haired of the lighteninges hidden ! 


« Whatte 


* 
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« What if I flye and hedde the Britaine bandes ! 
% Howe Vortimer | a rebell to thy Kinge! 


« That Kinge a father too! O wretched ſtate !— 
4 O boſome, tortured betweene love and dutye !— 
„ Maye notte hoſtilitye at times be mercye, 

«© As the wiſe Leeche from bodilye gangreene 

« Preſerves the noble partes by amputatioun ? 

&« Hence to ARMORICA! this truthe Ile fhewe, 

« A filial dutye in a ſeeminge foe! 

« Lette Heaven but ſhape mye endes 


The wi/eft leech that can be found, deals more 
in ſuclion, I preſume, than amputation; but this 
no doubt, is a poetical licence to make out the naea- 
ſure. If the two firſt words of the fixth line had 


been tranſpoſed, would it not have read better ? 
e. g. Vortimer —bowe? &c. 


In the next paſſage which is © rFoRC1BLY 10 re- 
mind the reader of As You Like Ir,“ we meet with 
the following elegant lines-—but in theſe, I think 


the author has been more happy in imitating Nat 
Lee than WILL SHAKESPEARE. 


© Quttnst.,—The forme growe.s lowder, and the angrye 
| « heavens 


« Doe write theire wrathe in charadters of fire, 
« The blinge might reade and tremble.” 


Again, — 


« The ſleepleſs windes 
«© Doe WALKE on their greate erran des.” 


Flattery 


( 64 ) 


Hlaltery it muſt be indeed, that could tell any 
man that thoſe lines reſemble Shakeſpeare, and de- 
cifive muſt the opinion of him be, who could be 
perſuaded by his friends, that there's the moſt diſ- 
rant ſimilarity to the manner—the ſtyle—or any 
thing wherein 1mitation can conſiſt. It would be 
an inſult on the commoneſt underſtanding to com- 
pare them. But how does he argue ?—Let no re- 
ſemblance of the MSS. to the productions of Shake- 
ſpeare be deemed a proof of originality, becauſe 
here follows an imitation.” —Allowing all the merit 
which his friends attribute, or he himſelf believes; 
his modeſty here 1s very much to be praiſed. Every 
would-be imitator of Shakeſpeare has hitherto 
failed : Rowe, no deſpicable author, and who did 
not want to build his fame on ſo poor a foundation, 
wrote his Jane Shore profeſſedly with ſuch an inten- 
tion; but though he produced a good Play, he 
did not ſucceed. Dr. Johnſon faid he did not 
produce the leaft ſimilitude, and it was the Doctor's 
opinion, that no one in the world could produce a 
Play throughout like Shakeſpeare. I could men- 
tion ſome recent attempts, which inſtead of being 
imitations, have proved abſolute parodies, and con- 
firmed the abſurd vanity (according to Mr. Boa- 
den's paradox) of imitating the IN1MITABLE. 
Then it ſeems it muſt have been reſerved for Mr. 
Boaden alone (at leaſt in the opinion of his friends) | 


to effect that, which he thinks every attempt to ac- 
compliſh, 


1 


compliſh, has miſcarried—and certainly the public 


have to congratulate themſelves, if the MSS. in 


the poſſeſhon of Mr. Ireland are forgeries, that 
Mr. Boaden was not concerned in the buſineſs, for 
then detection would be vain. Who is bold enough 
to ſay that he could diſtinguiſh “ the glow- 
ing dition” above recited “ that which reſults 
* from the happieſt choice of words in the ſweet- 
** eſt conſonancy of numbers, combining from the 
ideas of the Poet, ſelected by character, and vi- 
* vified by genius from the Songs of the Swan 


ſweet Avon itſelf? unleſs ſome ſagacious elf 


would diſcover that the former was more of the 


Gooſe ! 


Surely Mr. B. ought not to argue from his 07w# 
powers of writing like Shakeſpeare, that any other 
perſon can—certainly not—he ought to have a 
higher opinion of his own genius, than to meaſure 
that of others by ſuch a ſtandard, No perſon 
has yet lived who could do it with ſucceſs, except 
bim alone ; and as he protefles not to be the author 
of the Plays in queſtion, the concluſion will be a 
fair one; „ That if the MSS. reſemble Shake- 
c ſpeare's ſtile, &c. they are original, and Mr. I. 
% no impoſtor, as Mr. B. would, with as much 
e politeneſs as ability, inſinuate Had any 


other perſon written ſo, it would be paturally ſug- 
geſted 


. 


geſted that his anger aroſe from a pique, that be was 
not made a confederate in the fabrication of the 
ſaid manuſcripts, and had given thus a ſpecimen 
of his ability to convince the perſons concerned 
of their folly in excluding him from their council. 
Or a more probable ſuppoſition, (one, I hear, that 
has gone abroad) is, that Mr. B. himſelf has found, or 
was about to find, ſome other manuſcripts of that 
Poet. 'The former would account for the reſemblance 
of his extracts, the latter for the virulence and inanity 
of the attack which he has made on the papers of 
Mr. Ireland. But, to be ſerious, the judgment of 
the public is not be led thus by every man who 
thus pleaſes to ſtand up—nominate himſelf a cri- 
tic, and determine whether the manuſcripts are to 
be accepted as original, or condemned as ſpurious. 
The judgment of that man will have little weight 
who will in one moment ſay, Such and ſuch are 
not like Shakeſpeare ; but look here — here, I have 
written what breathes the ſpirit of that illuſtrious 
Poet Such preſumption and folly deſerve 
contempt and ridicule. | 


Allowing all that has been faid againſt the ma- 
nuſcripts, the credit which the writer of the Crili- 
cal Examination wiſhes, {till it reaches only to proba- 
bility, which the intrinſic merit of the piece muſſ 


immediately overturn ; that merit, the only ſtan- 
dard, 


1 


dard, it will, or ought to be judged by: it is by this 
alone that it will ſtand or fall; no ſuch attack as 
that we have now examined will depreciate it 
a Britiſh audience judge for themſelves; they 
will „ Hear all, and then let juſtice weigh the 
ſcale,” . | 


« There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

© Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond, 
« And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain 

« With purpoſe to be drefſ'd in an opinion 

«© Of Wiſdom—Gravity—profound Conceit ! 

« As who ſhould fay I am Sir ORACLE, 

$ And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!“ 


SHAKESPEARE, 


FINIS. 
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